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ADOLESCENTS AND RESPONSIBILITY* 


DALE B. HARRIS 
Professor, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


yore or later, when adults, whether laymen or profes- 
sionals, consider the problem of child adjustment or 
personality or character development, they get around to the 
word “responsibility.” Often it is sooner rather than later 
in the discussion that this word arises. In national or inter- 
national affairs responsibility is considered to be one of the 
great needs of our times. Regardless of our political affilia- 
tions, “responsibility” is a magic word. Often in our dis- 
cussions we imply that children and youth lack this quality 
or need to develop greater amounts of it. What is the truth 
of the matter? Is there such a thing as responsibility? Can 
we study it objectively? Are children less likely to develop 
responsible attitudes under the methods of child rearing 
now prevalent? Is there greater irresponsibility today, or is 
the inconsistency or irresponsibility to be found in many 
people simply less tolerable today? 


Characteristics of Adolescents 


I would like to direct your attention to three characteris- 
tics of adolescent children which seem to hold regardless of 
the philosophical basis of society, the prevalent theory of 
child rearing or of education, or the predominant culture 
values. First, adolescence is a period of considerable energy 
manifestation. We are a long way from understanding the 
tole of hormones in energy mobilization and display, but 
there is undoubtedly some relationship between the rush of 
hormones into the youngster’s system just before puberty, 
and the very rapid growth in muscle tissue, particularly in 
boys, which occurs around the time of puberty. We are all 
impressed with the tirelessness of youth, their capacity to 
keep going for long hours, to manifest spurts of power. 
They keep going where older people sag. In practically 
every society youth is a period when there is energy to burn 
and when this energy is manifested in group activities. In 
the second place, a prominent feature of adolescence is 
sexual interest. I use this term broadly—the growing aware- 
ness of girls for boys and boys for girls, the whole complex 
of heterosexual social relations which ultimately lead to 
courtship and marriage. Again there is an undoubted phys- 
iological base for this turn of interests during the teen years, 
and it is manifested in one form or another in every human 
society or group. Finally, there is the modification of the 
thild’s dependency status. While this has been going on ever 
since infancy, it is dramatized by the overt breaks with adult 
*Excerpts from paper given at meeting of National Child Labor Com- 
ios - National Probation and Parole Association, Cleveland, June 


authority during adolescence. Some primitive folks aid the 
young person, through dramatic ceremonies, to be defined as 
adult. Some like ourselves, not necessarily more wise than 
the primitives, at best allow the adolescent to muddle 
through to mature status and at worst impede his progress 
by reminding him that he continues to be dependent at a 
time when he is quite sure he can manage some affairs for 
himself. 

Recognizing these characteristics of individual growth, 
we find ourselves constrained to say that the individual 
develops responsibility toward others in terms of attitudes 
and values which he absorbs and accepts. We do not believe 
attitudes of responsibility come as a result of conformity in 
behavior, formalized and standardized in rules, slogans, or 
mottos. i 

Studies of the learning process offer much evidence that 
when the child is motivated and an active participant in the 
operation, the organization of behavior goes on apace. The 
development of responsibility in children must be a process 
which uses the participation of children and young people 
themselves and not something done to them from outside. 
This view I think is of fundamental importance. What you 
really believe about children as modifiable or learning or- 
ganisms will determine a great deal about what you do to 
children. 


Projects to Measure Responsibility 


My own thinking on this issue has been sharpened by a 
series of recent projects which several colleagues and myself 
have undertaken. . . . Two measures of responsibility were 
constructed. One was an attitude test of 46 items con- 
structed from several hundred statements which seemed to 
express socially responsible and irresponsible viewpoints. 
Examples of items which were validated in extensive pre- 
testing are: ‘I would sneak into a movie if I could do it 
without being caught’’; ‘““We ought to let Europe get out 
of its own mess’; ““A person who does not vote is not a 
good citizen’; ‘People should not mind paying taxes be- 
cause it is one of the things we can do for what we get from 
the community.” Having observed many school classes tak- 
ing these tests and having interviewed many children after- 
wards, I have no doubt myself that children understood the 
items, that they referred to experiences and ideas meaning- 
ful to children and that children held pronounced and dif- 
fering views with respect to them. 

A second measure of responsibility consisted of 28 de- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


Tribute given by George S. Stevenson, M.D., 
at the National Child Labor Committee’s Meet- 
ing in Cleveland, June 2, 1953 


I CONSIDER it a distinct honor to be invited to put on the 

record my own picture of Eduard C. Lindeman. Since he 
was a person of crisp expression and thought and since he 
avoided encumbering his ideas with excess verbage, I can 
only try at this point to emulate him. 

There is no way for us to know with any assurance how 
much we lose in the passing of a great person before his 
time. We know that many who have been spared for their 
latest years have in fact created to the end, often with a 
rich perspective capping what has gone before. Eduard 
Lindeman was such a continuously creative person and so 
our loss in his departure at this time is very real. But let us 
turn our attention to our gain. In life Eduard Lindeman 
seemed always so full of faith in the future that down deep 
in him there must have been much that was still brewing, 
much still unsaid. His paragraphs were not final, for he had 
such a dynamic concept of social progress and social change 
that he was constantly aware that the forces of today are 
different from those of tomorrow. The conclusions coming 
from those forces, therefore, must also be different and 
must change. One of my first contacts with him was in the 
National Conference of Social Work where he set forth an 
analysis of one community that behaved somewhat differ- 
ently from others. This difference was understandable 
through knowing its history. Lindeman’s often expressed 
reservations about education for adjustment or treatment for 
adjustment reflected the respect that he had for change and 
the necessity for avoiding static adjustment. For some rea- 
son Eduard Lindeman gave to me the impression of per- 
petual youth. Maybe this was because he could change with 
the times and conditions. Maybe it was his tempo. Eduard 
Lindeman symbolized for me a maturity of citizenship, a 
quality all too rare, for too often the passage from youth to 
age reverses the maturing process: ideals fade and static 
compromises take their place. He, however, was ever re- 
sponsible personally as an element of government in a 
democracy. At the same time he was realistic and recognized 
that this is a state only partially achieved in the public gen- 
erally, and so he helped in the maturing of our present 
immature democracy. To him there could be no safe and 
easy retreat from a mature and full citizen responsibility and 
toward a static or stunted complacency. 

Who are Eduard Lindeman’s beneficiaries? Obviously all 
of us—who are or are to be. Most directly his beneficiaries 


are those who labored intimately with him. I wish I could 
be counted among them, but my acquaintance was intermit- 
tent. It was enriching for the stimulus and perspective it 
gave me. By this measure I can only guess by a process of 
multiplication how much the gain was for his students. May 
those who fill the chair to be established in his name look 
deep into Eduard Lindeman and see the enduring truths that 
he represented and not try to adhere in perpetuity to the 
draft paragraphs suitable for the time, but to him only a 
draft to be rewritten and rewritten as today’s expression of 
the enduring truths. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


djs Board of Trustees announces with pleasure the elec- 
tion of the following new members: Jonathan B. 
Bingham, Paul E. Elicker, David J. McDonald and Rob- 
ert C. Taber. 

Mr. Bingham, who is a lawyer and an Alumni Fellow of 
Yale University Corporation, was Deputy Administrator of 
the Technical Cooperation Administration (“Point 4’) in 
the State Department from November 1951 to March 1953. 
He has served as an attorney for the New York State Labor 
Relations Board and has been actively associated with a 
number of organizations concerned with the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth such as the American Parents Committee 
and the Advisory Committee for the Youth Board-Good 
Neighborhood Community Center in New York City. 

Dr. Elicker is Executive Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, a department of the 
National Education Association, and Editor of its profes- 
sional publication, The Bulletin, and of Student Life. Prior 
to taking this position in 1940, Dr. Elicker had extensive 
experience in secondary education as a teacher, head of a 
department, assistant principal, and principal in several 
school systems. His graduate professional degrees were ob- 
tained at Harvard and Boston Universities. 

Dr. Elicker has served on many regional and national 
educational associations and research committees, including 
the Executive Committee of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards, the National Committee on Research in Second- 
ary Education, the Army-Navy Committee on Education, 
and the New England Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. He is currently a member of the Committee on 
Education of the National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, the Commission on Accreditation of Service Expeti- 
ences, Secretary of the National Association of Student 
Councils, and Secretary of the National Honor Society. 

Mr. McDonald, who is President of the United Steel 
Workers of America, has been actively associated with the 
organization and development of the CIO. Beginning as 4 
steel worker, he became Secretary and Assistant to the Vice- 
President of the United Mine Workers of America (1923- 
36), was Secretary-Treasurer of the United Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee (1936-42), and then Secretary 
Treasurer of the United Steel Workers of America from 
1942 until he became President in 1952. Mr. McDonald 1s 
a graduate of the Carhegie Institute of Technology and 4 
Director of the American Arbitration Association and of 
the Community Chests and Councils. 
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Mr. Taber, who is Director of the Division of Pupil 
Personnel and Counseling of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education, has a background of professional training and 
experience in social work. A graduate of the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, University of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Taber was Chief Probation Officer of the Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia for several years prior to taking his present 
position in 1942. His board and committee memberships 
include the Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Children and Youth, the Executive 
Committee of the Philadelphia District of the Health and 
Welfare Council and the Professional Advisory Committee 
of Pennsylvania Mental Health, Inc. 


These new Board members, through their experience and 
broad interests, will be valuable advisers in guiding the pro- 
gram and activities of the National Child Labor Committee. 


ADOLESCENTS AND RESPONSIBILITY 
(Continued from page 1) 


scriptive statements scaled by the Thurstone method and 
applied to each child by his teacher.* Such items as the fol- 
lowing appear in the series: “Can never be depended upon 
to complete a job’; “Is careless about school property’; 
“Sees jobs to be done and does them without waiting to be 
asked.’’ In addition to these two tests the children supplied 
considerable information on a questionnaire having to do 
with work experience and home chores and duties. Our 
studies embraced some 3,000 children in small towns and 
rural areas of Minnesota and some 1,200 urban children 
representative of the occupational distributions from the 
area they were selected. The age range encompassed in our 
studies was, in general, eight to eighteen. 

Children show a very slight increase with age in respon- 
sibility as evaluated by both tests. On both tests there is a 
great deal of overlapping in distribution of scores between 
the youngest and’oldest groups of children. Although it is 
not quite correct to compare tests of quite different qualities 
where we have no fundamental scale of measurement, we 
may say that the increase in responsible attitudes as meas- 
ured by these tests is much less than the relative magnitude 
of the gains in achievement skills or intelligence tests which 
are registered over the same period of time. Girls score 
slightly higher on both tests than boys. Urban children 
tended to score slightly above rural children in responsi- 
bility at all ages but the difference is small on both measures. 


The lack of very much relative improvement in responsi- 
bility with age could mean a number of things: that respon- 
sibility gets organized as a feature of personality quite early; 
on the other hand it may be a late development, occurring in 
late adolescence or early maturity when the child comes up 
against the realities of life; or it could be that our measures 
are completely irrelevant to the kinds of responsibility 
which are really effectively taught children between the ages 
of 8 and 16. 


Responsibility and Personality 


Inasmuch as teachers and parents have little difficulty in 
understanding what we mean by responsibility, and in 


* This test was developed by the Committee on Human Development of 
University of Chicago and was used in this study by permission of 
Professor Robert Havighurst. 


assessing children on various scales of responsibility, it 
appears that there should be some association between this 
characteristic and other measurable social or psychological 
features. Fortunately, there were available a variety of in- 
terest and attitude measures on a large block of these chil- 
dren who had cooperated in another study. When we se- 
lected children with high and low responsibility scores on 
our two measures, and referred to their scores on their other 
tests we found large and consistent “‘personality’’ differences 
on every measure of interest and personality which had been 
used in the extensive battery. Responsible children showed 
better attitudes in the family, better adjustment in school, 
were rated higher on a large series of personality character- 
istics both by teachers and by their peers, and reported fewer 
symptomatic items of the sort generally adjudged to be 
diagnostic of emotional difficulties. 


Do Tasks Teach Responsibility? 


Is responsibility then a matter of specific habit which may 
be taught the child? Do parents and teachers teach respon- 
sibility through the giving of tasks and the encouragement 
of work attitudes? Perhaps. As the result of all these studies 
I am of the opinion that the model set by the adult in terms 
of his attitudes toward work and towards his own responsi- 
bilities may be more important than giving specific work 
assignments to the child. I believe that responsibility is more 
a matter of the general level of the child’s psychological 
adjustment which reflects in his functioning as he ap- 
proaches tasks and assignments. The happy child who has 
some assurance of acceptance by his parent or by his teacher 
proves to be responsible. He shows enthusiasm for his work, 
follow-through on his tasks. He “conforms” to expected 
procedures because he feels a part of the group and wishes 
to make the values recognized by the group his own. The 
unhappy, maladjusted child, perhaps because of his pre- 
occupation with his problems, or because of the generalized 
resistance he feels against people, has little inclination to 
follow through on his work tasks or to conform to expected 
procedures and standards. He is therefore identified as 
showing little responsibility. If being given a task brings 
with it a sense of recognition of worth which the unhappy 
child needs, possibly his performance will be improved. In 
many cases, however, the responsibility is one additional 
assignment to which he cannot marshal a concerted attack. 


Adolescents and Employment 


How do these findings bear on our concern with adoles- 
cence? Certainly the restless, high energy releasing character 
of the teen-age period, the dominating interest in friends 
and dates, and the occasional clashes with adults occurring 
in the quest for independence combine to produce the gen- 
eral effect of an irresponsible age, unconcerned with stable 
or worthwhile goals. Our argument is that these features are 
usually temporary, ‘‘phasic,” and often fed by the very 
attitudes of over-concern or dissatisfaction which adults 
adopt toward youth. If indeed the roots of responsibility are 
established early, embedded in adequate security experi- 
ences which foster growth and self-realization, a concern for 
adequate performance will be there. It will appear as the 
individual enters the adult work: world, just as its prototype 
has appeared at school or in the youth group when perform- 
ance is called for. 
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While there is little evidence that work of itself produces 
a sense of responsibility, I am not yet ready to surrender the 
notion that part-time work experiences, guided by adults 
who themselves show a high sense of responsibility toward 
their tasks and in their social relations, can have a very 
desirable effect on impressionable adolescents. More fre- 
quently than in childhood the adolescent uses other persons 
than his parents as models for his behavior. Thus the grocer 
or druggist or other employer of adolescents can play an 
important role in stabilizing the youngster’s sense of respon- 
sibility. We should not underestimate the significance of 
satisfying, goal-achieving activity and of the role of adult 
example in shaping the attitudes of children and adoles- 
cents. 





HELP LIFT THIS BURDEN! 


10 year old boy drags 35 lb. sack of cotton, too heavy 
a burden for a child. 


Photo by David Myers 


Please detach and mail 





To the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


I am glad to enclose §.................... as a Special gift to help 
your drive for better conditions for migrant children. 
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MIGRANTS LOSE AGAIN 


TT Presidential budget submitted to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1953 included an item of $156,000 for the Bureau 
of Labor Standards of the U.S. Department of Labor to 
start a program, in cooperation with the states, for improv- 
ing the conditions of migrant labor. 

Mr. Sol Markoff submitted testimony for the National 
Child Labor Committee before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee. Following is an excerpt from Mr. Markoff’s 
testimony: 

In supporting this request we are not unmindful of the 
laudable efforts of the government to achieve economies and 
to cut unnecessary expenditures. Nevertheless, because the prob. 
lems are acute and widespread, we hope the Congress will 
approve this request, which is modest compared to the urgency 
and extent of the problem. While consideration for human 
welfare would, of itself, justify the proposed program, there 
are other compelling reasons for its approval. Substandard 
working conditions result in dissatisfied workers, in poor and 
unreliable workers, whose anxieties and discontent inevitably 
lower their dependability and productivity. The costs involved 
in the proposed program would be in the nature of a modest 
capital investment by the Government in wage earners who 
are essential to the Nation’s prosperity, and would assuredly 
yield rich dividends not only in improved working conditions, 
but in increased productivity as weil, 

The arguments presented by the supporters of this 
$156,000 item for migrant work did not succeed in per- 
suading the House Committee to take favorable action and 
the item was disapproved. It is now before the Senate. 


FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


“RACE PREJUDICE AND CHILDREN.” Kenneth B. Clark. 
The Child, Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. March 1953. Limited number of copies free 
from National Child Labor Committee. 

This thoughtful article discusses the damaging effects of 

race prejudice on the personalities of children of the domi- 

nant group as well as of children of minority groups. Dr. 

Clark urges the development of truly interracial social 

agencies which at present are “difficult to find’ and sug- 

gests what is needed in program and personnel to make such 
agencies effective forces in breaking down the barriers of 
segregation. 


REPORT OF NEW YorRK STATE INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE ON FARM AND FooD PROCESSING LABOR, 
1952. Harry N. Haight, Executive Director, Governor 
Alfred E. Smith State Office Building, Albany, N.Y. 


YOUNG WORKERS IN THE SEASONAL FARM LABOR FORCE, 
MADISON AND ONEIDA COUNTIES, NEW YorRK, 1951. 
New York State Department of Labor. March 1953. 

The two reports listed above provide useful information 
about how New York’s program to improve conditions for 
migrants functions, what progress has been made and what 
the problems and needs are that have not yet been ade- 
quately met. There are plenty of the latter but the combined 
efforts of the nine State agencies which are represented on 
the Interdepartmental Committee have produced results 
which justifiably place New York in the forefront among 
the states for constructive and continuing activities on be- 
half of the seasonal workers who are essential for crop 
harvesting. 
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